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There is an increasing demand for instructors who 
are qualified to teach Elementary Accounting, Advanced 
Accounting, Income Tax Accounting and Auditing. 
This is due to an increase in the number of schools 
offering accountancy and business administration courses. 
Such positions offer salaries ranging from $2500 to $5000 
depending upon experience and training. To aid com- 
mercial teachers in qualifying for such positions, we 
offer the following extension courses: 
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Enrollment at this time is recommended to those 
desiring to prepare for teaching accountancy in Septem- 
ber. Those wishing to prepare for public practice may 
derive equal benefit from these courses. Commercial 
teachers only are eligible for enrollment. A nominal 
charge is made to cover cost of material and service. 
Further information will be furnished upon request. 
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COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


by 
NELSON E. THOMAS, A.B., A.M. 


one person in fifty needed Commercial 

Geography. If there was any truth 
in his statement at all it simply means that 
only one in fifty survives and that one by 
virtue of the fact that he is alive to bases of 
supply and the others die in the poorhouse. 
The study of Commercial Geography is one 
of the few studies which is of interest to every 
one who eats, wears clothes, or needs shelter. 
It is one of the few subjects which interests 
men of all languages, all occupations, all 
conditions of life and it is not merely an 
outburst of enthusiasm to say that students 
in the class below man, that is, all living 
things are students with us along this line 
and succeed in proportion as they know the 
subject. 


A FAMOUS educator once said that only 


Commercial Geography, then, is interest- 
ing and we should not hesitate to use some 
good method of making it appeal to the stu- 
dent, knowing that in a social way, if not 
directly through the individual himself we 
are spreading a life-giving knowledge. Com- 
merce is to society what the blood is to the 
body. It carries necessities. No wonder it is 
interesting. Transportation is the handmaid 
of commerce and improvement along this line 
is what has removed famine from modern 
life. Along with the physical necessities which 
commerce carries go other things. When 
war breaks out, how quickly foreign terms 
come in to the countries of the warring 
nations. Yet, war does just what commerce 
is doing. War may do it a little more speedily, 
but how much greater the cost. Knowledge, 
then, and the development which comes with 
intercourse with other lands is one of the 
varieties of merchandise which is dispensed 
by commerce. There are those in the chairs 
of our colleges who do not want to admit the 
commercial subjects into the schools of 
learning. Do you suppose that they would be 
so strongly opposed should they reflect that 
it was commerce that brought the Greeks the 
letters of which we are now so proud, that it 
was commerce that helped to make the 
difference between the Greeks and other 
nations, that Rome never became a great 
nation till they had learned commerce from 
a great commercial nation, a colony of the 
nation from which the Greeks had gained 
their letters? These professors, then would 
seem to be making a blunder similar to that 
of the boy who would not acknowledge his 
father after graduation from college. Of 
course, it is equally foolish for us commercial 
teachers to decry the teaching of the lan- 


guages in the schools since such study adds 
power to our business letters, and increases 
our grasp of problems. These remarks are 
not for the purpose of debate but to show the 
value of Commercial Geography and the 
fact that it is a fitting background for studies 
arbitrarily ranked higher. Few deny the 
social value of history as a study and we agree 
with them, yet, as a great philosopher once 
said time and space are the eyes of the soul. 
If it is worth while to study the time differ- 
ences of man because the story of his devel- 
opment helps us to understand the social 
scheme and enables us to be citizens with 
views not limited to the brief space of a human 
life but able to contemplate situations in the 
light of much of the wisdom of the past and 
with a perspective as broad as written history, 
is it not well to use the other eye of the soul 
and by a comparison of the contributions of 
nations to gain a saner view of our own? 


It may not be true that all our geography 
texts nor all of our teachers are sufficiently 
interested in the real meaning of what they 
are teaching to dwell sufficiently upon some 
of the obvious lessons of the facts they 
desire to teach, yet it seems certain that 
some of our students should see that the 
reason we can not sell cheese as well as 
Canada is because we have not been honest 
and have substituted other oils for butter 
fat; that the American mills at Minneapolis 
will probably excel those of the older city of 
Budapest because the American is more wide 
awake; that the contribution of a single citi- 
zen may bless a whole group of states as did 
Whitney; that there is a relation between the 
man’s religion and the price of eggs or fish; 
and even the homely, but very necessary 
lesson that the nation we so ungraciously 
despise may be able to contribute things we 
are proud to wear but can not produce our- 
selves. Geography, then, is an interesting 
subject in the very serious sense that we must 
know where to get food, clothing and shelter; 
that the upward trend of commerce is the 
same in its bracing influence upon the nation 
that the school and associations with other 
children are to the child. Commerce is the 
one schoolmaster, unless it be religion, which 
has always been “‘on the job.” Even in the 
dark ages it was commerce which brought us 
something of the treasures Arabia had locked 
up. It was commerce that brought back the 
ancient classics and supported the schools in 
which to teach them, it was the demands of 
commerce that sent Columbus to the New 
World. It is commerce now, which is pro- 
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claiming the song of good will to men when 
political situations are such as to make us 
forget it. Yes, it is true that the greed of 
commerce has brought on wars, and it was 
true that the gods of the market place were 
the lying gods Mercury and Hermes, skilled 
in deceit, but much of the world has already 
learned that Honesty is a better god than 
Hermes in the market place and we are 
coming to see that Harmony is a better 
spirit to insure mutual success than Discord. 


These are deeply serious reasons why we 
all should study geography and why we are 
interested in it. Then, there is the travel side 
of it. If we actually make the trip we must 
get up before daylight from a comfortable 
bed and brave the discomforts and the ex- 
pense of the trip. If we go by airplane there 
is the inhospitable pavement to dampen the 
ardor of a too hasty return to earth. If we 
go by steamer there is the unpleasant ubiquity 
of the ship producing homesickness and other 
varieties of sickness. As we pass through the 
streets the unseemly side of life comes before 
our astonished gaze. The student in the class 
room dispenses with all this and at the 
price of a book and such value as his time is 
worth he visits all the interesting parts of the 
world and grasps the hand of his comrade in 
foreign parts whom he has never seen before 
to thank him for the contribution he has 
made to an unknown brother. 


From this brief survey of the serious as 
well as the imaginative appeal of our subject 
we pass to some of the things actually done 
in the class room. If the foregoing remarks 
suggest that such an approach to Geography 
is not practical we believe an actual survey 
of the work done in the class room would be 
a sufficient defense against such a criticism. 
Birmingham is an ideal place in which to 
teach geography. Here is the place to insist 
that the student will be a better citizen if he 
is proud of his city. How could we be other- 
wise than proud of our city and its rapid rise 
to the forefront in the commercial world? 
To be proud of anything one must know some- 
thing about it. When the slogan “Know 
Birmingham” came out we did all we could 
to increase the acquaintance of our students 
with their own city. Photographs were made 
by the students. We think this part of our 
study is just as important as the study of 
books, perhaps even more so. Photography 
of those parts of our city which would most 
rapidly initiate a visitor into the mysteries of 
our rapid growth are especially encouraged, 
though other photographs may be accepted 
if only they throw some light upon the 
development and even the beauty of our 
city. When we give an exhibit, these latter 
add variety to the pictures of furnaces and 
mines and relieve any suggestion of monot- 
ony. To complete the mental picture graphs, 
and the important facts as to the industrial 
life of the city are brought in as research 
work. We refer them to the chamber of 
commerce of our city. We do not desire to 


annoy these good citizens of the chamber of 
commerce by the visits of our students, or 
to make their burden more wearisome but 
we hold that the best advertisement of the 
city is to its future citizens. 


We do not leave the facts as they are. We 
bear in mind that the student of today is the 
citizen of tomorrow and we seek to bring up 
policies which our city should follow in the 
future. The best welcome to Birmingham 
and the best invitation to those outside the 
city to come and make their home with us is 
the hope of employment. Diversification of 
industry for the city and diversification of 
agriculture in the surrounding districts are 
fit problems to study. 


The study of the city in which we live is 
only the point of beginning of the study of 
other cities. We do not hesitate to ask for 
information from other cities in regard to 
any of their sources of supply or their indus- 
tries. In one study that we made booklets 
concerning the milk supply of many cities in 
different parts of the United States were 
contributed as the research problem of vari- 
ous students of the class. 


The writer believes that coloring maps to 
indicate location of industries, car routes, 
mines and raw materials is a good means of 
fixing and making the facts more real in the 
minds of the students. Where the student 
has no camera and can not borrow one in 
order to make that kind of a contribution to 
the exhibits he may work out a mining or 
transportation or other project upon a map. 


We are now trying out and we believe with 
more than parital success a plan like the one 
advocated by Dr. Morrisson of Chicago 
University. This plan consists of five parts 
forming a cycle. First, there is a preliminary 
test. At the beginning of the semester we 
take this opportunity to find out how well 
prepared the student is in a general way for 
pursuing the course. The second part is a 
presentation of one of the units by the 
teacher. Here we give a general introduction 
to the unit giving some information but with 
a very special attempt to rouse the imagina- 
tion and interest of the student. The third 
part of the cycle is a period of several days 
of supervised study of the unit. Fourth comes 
the pupil’s presentation which is expected 
to be on some single phase of the unit which 
interests him. The student’s general compre- 
hension of the whole unit is secured not only 
by a brief test on the teacher’s presentation 
but by a more thorough test on some text. 


The units we have used in Commercial 
Geography are as follows: Production, Man- 
ufacturing, Final Consumption and Trans- 
portation. The first of these, of course, sug- 
gests three sub-units, the animal, vegetable 
and mineral worlds and what they each fure 
nish to commerce. 


(Conciuded on page 205) | 
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THE ULTIMATE OBJECTIVE IN 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION* 
by 
CHESTER L. RICH 


T has become commonplace to hear 
criticisms of our school processes, based 
upon the charge of indefiniteness of aim. 

It is almost inevitable in a highly depart- 








mentalized program, such as characterizes all 
of our colleges and universities, and, to a less 
degree, most of our public schools, that 
general aims may be lost in individual class- 
room objectives. In commercial science it is 
very easy for teachers to become teachers of 
subjects: commercial arithmetic, bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand and typewriting, etc., having 
no vision of a broader purpose or higher 
objective than an approximate mastery of 
those subjects. 

It is easier for the teacher of commercial 
subjects to acquire such an attitude toward 
her teaching process, than it is for teachers 
in more general fields. The commercial 
courses are rather well-defined and developed, 
both regarding their content and the tech- 
nique of mastery of it. The need to dwell on 
ultimate objectives is swallowed up by an 
apparent recognition of more real present 
objectives. Here are the students. Here is 
the subject matter and the technique of 
learning it. All we have to do seems to be to 
instill the mechanics of these subjects into 
these students. We have the job of teaching 





them the rudiments of commercial calcula- 
tion and business expression. We have the 
job of inculcating into their skilled motor 
mechanisms the movements of rapid and 
accurate transcription on stenographer’s pad 
and typewriter. We have the job of making 
them acquainted with the routine practices 
and principles of accounts, so that a given 
transaction will be recorded, without mental 
cloudiness, without hesitation, with the pre- 
cision of an habitual action, upon the books. 
We have our students, and we have our 
definitely developed subjects. Why bother 
about more remote aims? 

After twelve years of teaching courses in 
commercial and business administrative sub- 
jects in college classes, I wonder if the pur- 
pose of my teaching is attained in the mere 
teaching of subjects. In the high schools are 
we primarily teaching students, in order that 
they may be fitted for clerkships and book- 
keeping positions? The commercial depart- 
ments of the high schools have long been 
considered in many parts of our country a 
sort of moron department. That is the 
department in which boys and girls enroll, 
who are lacking in ambition or ability; those 
who are certainly going to quit school at the 
end of their high school course and take a 
job locally in business. A job!—clerking 
down at the Superior Hardware Store or 
keeping books down at Swartz’s Market. In 
twelve years of teaching I have never been 
thrilled with the opportunity to teach 
students whose minds were bent on getting 
through school as quickly as possible and 
getting a job. 

Down in the South, when you ask a man 
how far it is to a place somewhat distantly 
removed, he is liable to reply: 

“Well, it’s two sights, and a right smart 
piece down the road.” 

What he means is that it is far as you can 
see, then as far as you can see again; past 
that, it is quite a way yet down the road. 

I have found that worthwhile objectives 
are usually “two sights and a right smart 
piece down the road.”” When the boy or girl 
is entering high school, about as far as he or 
she can see ahead is to graduate from that 
high school. When the same youngsters are 
entering college, about as far as they can see 
is to graduate from college. And still, for 
that maximum training which we covet for 
those of greatest merit, the goal is still ‘“‘a 
right smart piece down the road.” There is 
yet the journey through graduate specializa- 


(Concluded on page 207) 


*An excerpt from an address delivered at a Commercial Teachers’ Section 
Meeting of the South Dakota Education Convention. 
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HOW TO GET ACCURACY IN TYPEWRITING 


by 
LILLIAN CLARK 


HAT I bring to you is something 
of my methods, some conclusions 
from experiments and studies I 
have made. 

I see no way of discussing accuracy apart 
from a consideration of the entire subject of 
typewriting. Accuracy must be taught—and 
taught from the very beginning of the course. 
Not taught as a separate element—but inter- 
woven throughout the course. At last we are 
awakening to the need of recognizing accuracy 
and to the necessity of teaching 





Rhythm may be acquired by counting, 
tapping, or in other ways. If one uses Rhythm 
Records on the Victrola then he is free to 
make suggestions as he passes about observing 
the students as they write. See that they 
write rhythmatically from the first. 

As the class writes I think we should ob- 
serve very closely that the essentials are 
being put into practice. No amount of paper 
checking later will take the place of close 
supervision now. If you do not have your 

beginning students grouped, 


it. What value does am im - — SRiiiiiiiticaiiiiiicaummucauiig or are not at liberty to super- 
correct piece of typing have? £E = vise because you are teaching 
The business man is concerned = another class, you have a 
with the correctness of the §& E chance to do some missionary 
finished letter. We should be work for the typewriting cause 
very glad that we are now : = by converting your adminis- 
realizing that we need to be E tration to the belief that class 
engaged, not in training our | instruction is as necessary in 
students for speed alone, but = this as in any other subject. 
for speed with accuracy. And 5 We have passed the stage 
we should be pleased that our = where we believe that all a 
State Typist Association has = = __student needs, in order to learn 
taken the step of recognizing = = to typewrite, is to be provided 
accuracy in the annual contest. = G with a machine, told to write 

Rather than make accuracy =£ = acertain assignment ten times, 
one of the essentials of efficient = = or until a perfect copy is ob- 
typing along with correct DS ss tained, and then left to work 
technique, correct posture, out his own fate. It is up to 


mental and muscular control and rhythm, I 
like to think that these essentials result in 
accuracy and then with the right kind of 
additional practice speed comes—you can’t 
keep it from coming, after the solid founda- 
tion has been laid, and that foundation is laid 
in the first few weeks of the course. I do not 
think a teacher can be too careful in his 
teaching and in how he insists on the essen- 
tials from the very beginning. Time taken 
then will bring results later. It is then that 
the student is establishing his habits. The 
development of skill in typing requires con- 
stant effort toward establishing correct habits. 

First, have the student learn something of 
the machine he is to operate before he tries 
to operate it. Help him to learn the names 
and purposes of the operative features which 
he must know in order to write the first 
lesson. Also help him to find them on the 
machine, and to learn how to operate them. 
Discuss with him, and demonstrate to him, 
the correct posture of the body, the correct 
position of the hands on the keyboard, and 
the method of striking the keys. These 
should be stressed before a key is struck. I 
think we should explain the importance of 
mental and muscular control; what we mean 
by touch writing and why it has superseded 
the old sight method. 


us to help get typewriting on the school 
schedule in definite classes. The same peda- 
gogical and psychological methods apply to 
typewriting as to other subjects. Typewriting 
is not just mechanical skill—it is also mental 
skill. It is a coordination of mind and fingers. 
Then when the school program provides for 
this, use the time conscientiously enough that 
your results will prove to your administra- 
tion that you were justified in asking for such 
an arrangement. 


I would say not to depend upon the text- 
book alone for assignments. Use such drills 
and supplementary material as you see your 
class needs. I use a great amount. There is 
much available material. Tests and contests 
may be used to motivate the work. Students 
are eager to win awards. They like to see 
how many they can get in one year. 


Inter-section contests and inter-school con- 
tests may be used to advantage. Local con- 
tests with worthwhile awards may be insti- 
tuted—be sure to make the determining 
factor of these awards accuracy. Last year 
we conducted contests for both first and 
second year classes. We gave cash prizes for 
the best paper with no errors, and for the 
best with one, two, three, and four errors. 


(Concluded on page 205) 
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SPELLING AS AN ACTIVITY 
IN EVERY CLASS 


by 
ROY L. McPHERSON 


general that the boys and girls of 

today cannot spell as well as the 
students of three decades ago. There is no 
way to make a scientific test of the truth of 
the opinion even if it were desired. The 
poor spelling that is evident on every hand, 
however, calls attention to the fact that 
some means to promote accuracy in spelling 
is urgently needed. 


OP eener is an opinion held by people in 


In recent years educators have done much 
to improve the methods of teaching spelling. 
Investigations have been made which have 
determined the words that are most fre- 
quently misspelled. Spelling lists have been 
compiled to meet the needs of various classes 
of students. These studies have been ex- 
ceedingly worth while. 


On the other hand, school administrators 
have given spelling less and less time in the 
daily schedule. The results that were hoped 
for when methods of teaching were improved 
have not been secured due to reducing the 
spelling period to a minimum. It is hoped 
that this paper will point a way to a higher 
standard in spelling by showing how to 
make spelling an interesting and purposeful 
activity. 


Before considering the method of teaching, 
it is well that the aim in teaching spelling be 
stated. Spelling should give the student 
power to write correctly those words which 
he has in his vocabulary. Spelling is a study 
which must follow knowledge of meaning 
and use of words and it should be so taught. 
Spelling should be taught in connection with 
the material out of which it has arisen. 


Writing is dependent upon correct spelling 
to the same extent that speech is dependent 
upon correct pronunciation. Mastery of 
speech or of writing depends upon command 
of words. The extent of one’s oral vocabulary 
is limited by his knowledge of meanings and 
uses of words plus ability to pronounce them 
correctly. Likewise, a writing vocabulary is 
dependent upon the ability to spell correctly. 
Words whose spellings are unfamiliar are 
avoided by most students. Students con- 
sciously avoid words they are unable to 
spell. Teachers find that students are un- 
able to spell all the words which are used 
daily in classroom recitation. A teacher 
should give spelling drills on the words 
which make up the vocabulary of her course 
as soon as the students have a full knowledge 


of the meaning and pronunciation of the 
technical words of the course. For effective- 
ness in communication it is important that 
one have knowledge of the spelling of words 
he will need to know how to write and knowl- 
edge of the pronunciation of the words he 
will need to know how to say. 


Everyone recognizes that a stenographer 
must know how to spell. Spelling is always 
an essential part of the stenographic course. 
The spelling lessons usually consist of hun- 
dreds of words relating to business in addition 
to the more commonly used words. The 
student-stenographer is often required to 
spell scores of words that are new to her and 
that she is unable to pronounce. Such words 
are almost as difficult to spell and pronounce 
as a list of foreign words. To repeat, may it 
be said again that knowledge of words must 
precede the study of their spelling. If a word 
is of enough importance that its spelling 
should be learned—its meaning and use 
should be studied previously so that the 
ability to spell gives the power to create—to 
use the word in expressing thought. 


May it be assumed that the student when 
he comes to the high school knows how to 
spell all the words in the Ayres list of 1000 
most common words? It may not. The 
high school freshman, therefore, must be 
required to master the list. All of the words 
are in his oral vocabulary. One thousand 
words (the most common) make a solid 
foundation upon which to build an oral and 
written vocabulary. 


Spelling should be made a part of the work 
of vocabulary building. Students become ac- 
quainted with new words in their recitations, 
in their preparation of lessons, and from the 
instructor’s lectures. Are not these words 
the ones the student should know how to 
pronounce and spell? He has already learned 
the meanings and uses. Words that arise in 
the classroom have the greatest possible 
meaning to the student—the vocabulary is a 
vital part of every course. The student 
should be given instruction in spelling such 
words after he has learned their meaning and 
pronunciation. With each course that the 
student takes adding new words (that the 
student learns the meaning, pronunciation, 
and spelling) the student’s expression becomes 
better, and his communications become more 
effective. Any list of words which does not 
arise out of the activities of the student will 
be arbitrary and have little meaning to him. 


(Concluded on page 202) 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF A COMMERCIAL 
CURRICULUM BY JOB ANALYSIS 


by 


B. FRANK KYKER 


T is the purpose of my discussion to 
approach the subject of commercial 
curriculum construction through the 

method of job analysis. The time at my 
disposal will not permit me to go into the 
details of the research I made, but as the 
method of job analysis may be successfully 
used in deriving the content of any vocational 
course of study for any group of office em- 
ployees, I shall illustrate the technique of 
this method as it was applied 
to my own problem and limit 
my discussion to those features 
that are of general interest to 
all commercial educators. 


The construction of a course 
of study or a curriculum fre- 
quently means the determina- 
tion of the subjects that are 
required in a given course. A 
high school, for example, will 
list so many required units in 
English, History, Science, etc., 
and so many required units in 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Business English, etc., 
and will call that the com- 
mercial curriculum or course 
of study. In the determina- 
tion of the subjects that are required in any 
course of study, the real problem of curricu- 
lum content has hardly been touched. I have 
investigated the actual subject matter taught 
in classes labeled Business Correspondence in 
different high schools and business colleges. 
In one school the course would deal almost 
exclusively with the mechanical elements of 
letter writing, such as paragraphing, and the 
proper position of the different parts of the 
letter. In another school the same subject 
would be limited almost exclusively to formal 
grammar and punctuation. In still another 
school this same subject would deal primarily 
with the composition of adjustment, credit, 
application, and sales letters. And in another 
school it was found that Business Correspond- 
ence consisted of certain work taken from a 
text in junior business training together with 
general office routine such as filing, mimeo- 
graphing, and duplicating. The course of 
study of several schools may require the 
same subjects and yet be almost as different 
in the content of the curriculum as you would 
normally expect the subject matter of Ancient 
History to differ from the subject matter of 
Economics. 








Based upon the data which he collected 
covering the high school commercial course, 
Professor Lyon came to three conclusions, 
the third of which I quote: 

“The possibilities of a high-school com- 
mercial course either as a utilitarian or a 
social course have not been perceived, or 
if they have been perceived, such percep- 
tion has not been expressed by an adequate 
organization of work.’’! 


While I fully recognize the 
#8 importance of the social objec- 
z tives of any curriculum, es- 
= pecially the commercial curric- 
re} ulum, this discussion will deal 
: almost exclusively with a 
= method of deriving the content 
F of a commercial curriculum 
which will make possible the 
full realization of the utilita- 
rian or purely vocational ob- 
jective. 

Correspondence with office 
managers in the course of col- 
lecting the data for a study in 
commercial curriculum  con- 
struction revealed that much 
‘we of the training received by 

office employees failed to cor- 
relate with the duties performed by them in 
office work. To supply this deficiency in 
training, office managers are providing oral 
and written instruction in the subject matter 
which very obviously could be included in 
such subjects as Typewriting, Dictation, 
Business English, Correspondence, and Office 
Methods. 

Three factors, or combinations of them, are 
offered as a possible explanation for any 
deficiency in the training of office employees 
and also as an explanation for the wide differ- 
ence in the content of subjects bearing the 
same title: 

1. An inadequate course of study may be 
one factor. If Typewriting, Shorthand, and 
a little Bookkeeping constitute the specialized 
training, it is not difficult to see that much 
information needed by office workers has not 
been provided. 

2. Teachers who have had no office expe- 
rience and who were trained by teachers who 
had no office experience will have difficulty 
in correlating instruction with actual office 
practice. 

3. If the content of the secondary com- 
mercial textbooks has not been determined 


TN 
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‘Lyon, Leverett S. Education for Business, p. 407. 
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by the duties of the position for which they 
purport to give instruction, such texts in the 
hands of teachers who have had no business 
experience will not contribute to the training 
of efficient employees. 


My research was concerned primarily with 
this third factor; its purpose was to help to 
bridge the gap between the classroom and the 
office by determining the content of com- 
mercial subjects taught to train stenog- 
raphers. Heretofore this content, as I have 
just pointed out, has been left largely to 
chance, being determined by the content of 
the text, the experience or lack of experience 
of the teacher, the training of the teacher, 
and by the individual’s ideas as to what 
should be the content of any given subject. 


I propose the method of job analysis as the 
proper technique in deriving the content of 
any vocational curricula. 


This method is endorsed by leading edu- 
cators. Dr. Henry Harap of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, School of Education, states that the 
method of job analysis for vocational curricula 
is the most reliable.2, Dr. W. W. Charters of 
Ohio State University says its most valuable 
use is in connection with training programs.’ 
Dr. Sheldon Phelps, Director of Graduate 
Instruction, George Peabody College, states 
that the logic of this method is well nigh 
irrefutable. Dr. Franklin Bobbitt of the 
University of Chicago, states that the ob- 
jectives will be only the specialized abilities 
called for by the specific activities.5 Dr. 
David Snedden states that it is a prime 
necessity that these various commercial oc- 
cupations should be discriminated and 
described and that each one should be made 
the goal of vocational school effort in com- 
mercial schools. Mr. Roy Ivan Johnson 
sums up the primary purpose of job or ac- 
tivity analysis in the following statement: 

“Stated briefly the major purpose of 
activity analysis in its relation to curricu- 
lum-making is the discovery of content.’”’ 


There are four methods of making a job 
analysis, or, in other words, a person may 
ascertain the duties performed by any group 
of office employees by four different methods: 


1. Carefully observe the work of the em- 
ployee. 

2. Take the position of the employee and 
perform all of the duties required of the 
position. ’ 

3. Secure detailed information from the 
employee by personal interview and by the 
use of a carefully prepared questionnaire. 





*Harap, Henry. A C. 
XXV (Feb. 19, 1927), p. 2 


4. Secure information from the employee’s 
supervisor or superior by an interview and by 
the use of a comprehensive questionnaire. 


In the study that I made, all four of these 
methods were used. A check list of the duties 
performed by stenographers was prepared. 
The list of duties was secured from my own 
experience as a stenographer, as an employer 
of stenographers, as a teacher and director 
of commercial education covering a period of 
ten years, and by interviewing stenographers 
and employers of stenographers. These 
duties were classified by subject, function, 
and machine used. All duties requiring a 
knowledge of Mathematics were classified 
under one head. All duties involving the use 
of office machinery and equipment were 
classified under another head. In like manner 
duties involving filing, telephone and tele- 
graph, dictation, transcribing, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, English, etc., were classified 
under their respective heads. This classified 
list of duties was submitted to several com- 
mercial teachers and to experts in commercial 

« education for suggestions and additions. 


The completed check list or questionnaire 
was mailed to individual stenographers, office 
managers, supervisors of stenographic de- 
partments, and employers. 


The study covered approximately 450 busi- 
ness concerns representing 75 different kinds 
of business institutions and organizations 
located in every state and principal city in 
the Union. These businesses employed ap- 
proximately 7,000 stenographers with office 
forces ranging from 1 to 300 stenographers. 
The office managers and individual employees 
who participated in this study furnished me 
with the duties of stenographers classified by 
subjects, by functions, and by machines used 
as explained just a moment ago. In addition 
to these classifications of duties, individual 
stenographers reported whether each duty 
performed was first learned by her at school 
or was taught to her on the job. Office man- 
agers, supervisors of stenographers, and em- 
ployment managers indicated whether the 
prospective stenographer should receive train- 
ing for each duty at school or whether train- 
ing is more advantageously and satisfactorily 
given on the job. 


In addition to this first step of ascertaining 
in detail the duties that are performed by the 
employees in the position under considera- 
tion, there are two other steps that must be 
taken in the formulation of a commercial 
curriculum by the method of job analysis. 


ritique of the Present Status of Curriculum Making, School and Society, 
12. 


*Charters, W. W. Curriculum Construction, p. 35. 

‘Phelps, Shelton. Curriculum Construction, Peabody Journal of Education, V (Jan.1928), p. 224. 
‘Bobbitt, Franklin. How to Make a Curriculum, p. 66. 

*‘Snedden, David. Problems in Secondary Education, p. 95. 


‘Johnson, Roy Ivan. 
XIII (March, 1926), p. 211. 


Activity Analysis in Curriculum-Making, Journal of Educational Research, 
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The second step is to determine the kinds 
of knowledge, the nature of the skills, and 
the traits and qualities necessary to perform 
efficiently these stenographic duties. The 
commercial curriculum then becomes the 
subject matter that must be taught to pro- 
vide the necessary knowledge and the habits 
when formed to furnish the required skills. 
In other words, to determine the content of 
a commercial curriculum by the method of 
job analysis, one must answer three funda- 
mental questions: 


1. What are the duties for which the pros- 
pective employee should be trained? 


2. What kinds of knowledge and types of 
skill do these duties require? 


3. What is the subject matter necessary to 
provide the knowledge and form the skills? 


The commercial curriculum builder is not 
only interested in determining what should 
be the content of the commercial subjects 
taught to train a given group of office em- 
polyees, but the modern educator is also in- 
terested in the problem of educational and 
vocational guidance. Therefore, in addition 
to the primary problem to determine the 
content of a commercial curriculum, the 
following secondary and related problems 
were investigated: 


1. How much general education should a 
stenographer have? 


2. What are the promotional opportunities 
for stenographers? and what is the related 
promotional training? 


3. What are the traits and qualities neces- 
sary for success? 


Having outlined the scope of my problem 
and the technique of my method, I shall now 
report upon the findings and recommenda- 
tions that grew out of this research. 


The most remarkable thing connected with 
the study was the unusual interest and co- 
operation of business concerns who partici- 
pated in this survey. Replies were received 
from over 95% of the business firms and 
organizations to whom questionnaires were 
sent. In addition to furnishing the informa- 
tion required by the questionnaire, in many 
cases office managers sent me a copy of their 
office manual, office style book, and instruc- 
tions to stenographers. These office manuals 
were very valuable in indicating the type of 
training and the nature of the information 
which office managers had to provide to sup- 
plement the education of stenographers. I 
attribute this unusual response to the keen 
interest which business men have in a con- 
structive program in business training which 
will provide them with better trained office 
employees. 


1. How much general education should a 
stenographer have? Based upon the minimum 
of four years of high school work practically 
required by 89% of the employers and had 
by 88% of the stenographers who partici- 


pated in the study, it is concluded that a 
stenographer should have at least a high 
school education. This conclusion is not in- 
tended to imply that a prospective stenog- 
rapher should not take his specialized training 
in connection with his high school work. The 
grade placement of commercial subjects and 
the subjects required for graduation from 
high school were not considered in this study. 


2. What are the promotional opportunities 
for stenographers? and what is the additional 
training that will help a stenographer qualify 
for promotion? 


Considerable significance may be attached 
to the answers which I shall give to this 
question as office managers pointed out in a 
number of cases that the promotional oppor- 
tunities reported were based upon actual 
policies and practices. 


The position of private secretary, office 
manager, head or supervising stenographer, 
bookkeeper, and assistant to the head of a 
department are the postions to which a ste- 
nographer is most likely to be promoted. 


The promotional training that will help to 
qualify for the position of private secretary is 
a secretarial course, English and Business 
Correspondence, Office and Business Man- 
agement, Accounting, a broad education, and 
a successful experience. 


Promotional training for the position of 
office manager is Office Management, Ac- 
counting, a broad education, and successful 
experience. 


Promotional training for head or supervis- 
ing stenographer is Business English and Cor- 
respondence, Business and Office Manage- 
ment, Personnel Management, general edu- 
cation, and experience. 


The promotional training for the position 
of Bookkeeper is Bookkeeping, General Ac- 
counting, Cost Accounting, and Auditing. 


The promotional training for the position 
of assistant to the head of a department 
depends upon the department, in general, 
Salesmanship, Advertising, Credits, Law, 
Office Management, English Correspondence, 
and a broad education are recommended. 


3. What are the traits and qualities that 
are essential for success as a stenographer? 
The qualities and traits which employers 
listed were classified under five heads. Em- 
ployers place the greatest emphasis with 
reference to a stenographers’ work on neat- 
ness, accuracy, and speed; with reference to 
her person: neatness and cleanliness of per- 
son, taste in dress, and good health; with 
reference to personality:—cheerfulness and 
agreeableness, politeness, poise, quietness, 
tactfulness, and adaptability; with reference 
to character:—punctuality and promptness, 
dependability, honesty, loyalty, cooperation, 
interest in work, and secrecy; with reference 
to mental qualities:—alertness, intelligence, 
and initiative. 
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It was desired to obtain the opinion of 
office and employment managers as to what 
commercial subjects should be taught to 
train stenographers efficiently. As implied 
in the first part of my discussion, the recom- 
mendation of a particular subject by several 
office managers does not necessarily mean that 
they are recommending the same content or 
subject matter. However, it is interesting to 
note that Typewriting, Business English, 
Shorthand, Dictation, Business Correspond- 
ence, Business Spelling, Filing, Office Meth- 
ods, use of a telephone, Business Arithmetic, 
Transcribing machine operation, personal 
efficiency, and Penmanship were the subjects 
that a majority, 56% to 100%, of the em- 
ployers recommended to be taken to prepare 
efficient stenographers. 


Of the stenographers who did not take the 
subjects which follow, the largest percent 
now believe that Office Methods, Business 
English, Business Correspondence, Filing, 
Penmanship, Bookkeeping, Commercial Law, 
and Business Organization would have added 
very materially to their efficiency and ability 
as stenographers if they had pursued these 
subjects while taking their business course. 


The actual content of these subjects were 
determined by the duties derived from my 
job analysis. There were reported by employ- 
ers and employees over 70Q different duties 
performed by stenographers. These duties 
were classified according to their frequency 
and their relative importance in a curriculum 
determined on that basis. The commercial 
subjects recommended by employers and 
employees were used as a basis for classifying 
these stenographic duties. These stenographic 
duties were classified under those subjects 
to which they seemed to most naturally 
adhere. But whether the duties grouped 
under these subjects shall be taught as 
classified, taught in other subjects, or re- 
classified to form new subjects may be 
determined by experimentation and research 
in commercial education. 


The content of the commercial curriculum 
in terms of the duties performed by stenog- 
raphers represents the minimum essential. 
It is not only necessary to be trained to 
perform duties efficiently but it is equally 
important to have an intelligent under- 
standing of the duties performed. It will be 
necessary for the teacher to supply the con- 
necting material required for such an under- 
standing. 


It is recognized that the equipment avail- 
able, the number and the preparation of 
teachers, and the length of the course will 
determine the number of duties that can be 
taught in any given course. In order that 
the most important duties based upon the 
frequency of performance may be taught 
first and the next most important duties 
taught second, the duties are listed under 
each subject in the order of their rank. 


There were not included in the curriculum 
those stenographic duties which office man- 
agers were practically unanimous should not 
be taught in school but could be more 
effectively and advantageously taught on the 
job. 


Time does not permit my indicating the 
content of the commercial subjects in terms 
of these 700 stenographic duties, but I will 
say that ranking these duties by the method 
previously explained, those duties that in- 
volve a knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Business English and Correspondence rank 
the highest in importance. Duties requiring 
a knowledge of Filing, Office Methods and 
Business Law rank second in importance. 
Duties requiring a knowledge of Business 
Mathematics rank third in importance, and 
duties requiring a knowledge of Bookkeeping 
rank fourth or lowest in importance. 


The curriculum, therefore, which provides 
the knowledge and skills necessary for the 
performance of those duties which are com- 
mon to most offices, represents the minimum 
content of a stenographic curriculum. To 
this minimum content given primarily to 
train stenographers to render efficient service 
in their initial employment, should be added 
those subjects which will enable boys and 
girls of ability to win promotions to the 
higher occupational levels. This promotional 
training should provide the prospective 
stenographer with a fund of information 
closely related to his present and future 
employment and give training in the funda- 
mentals of business organization and manage- 
ment with definite information of the many 
promotional avenues which open up from the 
initial employment opportunity. 


I confidently believe in justice to the boys 
and girls who are entrusted to us for their 
vocational training, that nothing less than 
such a curriculum should be our goal. The 
building of such a curriculum is worthy of 
our most earnest effort. 








SPELLING AS AN ACTIVITY IN 
EVERY CLASS 


(Continued from page 198) 


It may be seen that by making spelling an 
activity in every class the student obtains 
instruction and drill on words at a time 
when he needs to have a knowledge of their 
spelling. Spelling, thereby, has a significance 
it cannot possibly have when taught as a 
subject in itself. That knowledge of the 
word must precede knowledge of its spelling 
is fundamental for effective teaching. It is 
as unsound pedagogically to include in a 
spelling list words with which the student is 
unfamiliar as it is to teach primary students 
to spell before they learn to read. 
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PERSONALITY HINTS 
by 
PAUL L. SALSGIVER 


SUBJECT to which there is given very little emphasis in the high school curriculum 

is that of personality, but yet it is one of the most important. Most everyone will 

concede that personality and character are two of the biggest assets in an individual’s 
life. To have a good character and a pleasing personality is to have the first step in the ladder 
of progress. 


While teaching a class in Salesmanship, the idea originated 
that possibly it would be well to develop some real thinking about 
the subject. The following lists of positive and negative suggestions 
and criticisms grew out of that idea. No scientific procedures were 
used to develop these lists. 


The students gave their hearty approval to the lists. Several 
passed them on to other students in other departments and then 
came back for more. They stirred up a great deal of thinking on 
the subject. The writer can readily see some definite results mani- 
festing themselves. Students, who formerly had excuses concerning 
assignments, class attendance, grades, etc., do not alibi their mis- 
takes as much. It seems that a lot of the disconcerting faults of 
students have been gotten rid of without a large amount of effort. 
At any rate, if there is a great lot of thinking stirred up on the 
subject, it is of sufficient value to warrant the effort made. 





The criticisms and suggestions reached a total of over one hundred thirty students 
in the writer’s classes. The positive suggestions were handed out a month after the 
criticisms were given out. 


The lists follow as they were given to the students. Any criticisms would be appreciated 
by the writer. 


PERSONALITY HINTS 


POSITIVE SUGGESTIONS NEGATIVE SUGGESTIONS 


. Keep in good health 
. Develop will-power 
. Have will to do 

. Cultivate confidence 


. Lack perseverance 
. Too quiet 

. Not talkative 

. Not tactful 


. Be of good will . Careless 

. Be honest . Unmoral 

. Have tact . Poor character 

. Be courageous . Lacks power of concentration 
. Observe . Irresponsible 

. Concentrate . Physical weakness 

. Be industrious . Inaccurate 


. Have enthusiasm 
. Cultivate initiative 
. Be broad-minded 


. Wasteful of energy 
. Impatient 
. Indifferent 


IND ot tet et tt et tt et 
CSCOMNIAUMAWNHKOCHUOANIAUPHLWNH- 
ee oe 
SCOMNAUAPWNHKOUOAMANAUAPWNHH 


. Have a purpose in life . Untruthful 
. Develop self-control . Gloomy 

. Have a good ambition . Destructive 
. Be open-minded . Disorderly 
. Be responsible . Bluffer 

. Be loyal . Poor voice 


21. Utilize time to advantage 21. No initiative 
22. Be aggressive 22. Not resourceful 
23. Develop a good character 23. Cannot take criticism profitably 


(Continued on next page) 
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POSITIVE SUGGESTIONS 


. Be accurate 

. Be energetic 

. Have patience 

. Be practical 

. Be moderately conservative 
. Be a good listener 

. Be unselfish 

. Be diplomatic 

. Be sociable 

. Cultivate culture 

. Have a graceful carriage 
. Use good English 

. Practice courtesy 

. Be friendly 

. Be frank 

. Be clean physically 

. Practice consistency 

. Be tidy 

. Cultivate the thrift habit 
. Be forgiving 

. Be obedient 

. Be respectful 

. Practice good diction 

. Be interested 

. Have poise 

. Act grown-up 

. Have heart in work 

. Develop strong handshake 
. Be democratic 

. Be agreeable 

. Have force 

. Have good appearance 
. Be dependable 

. Pick good associates 

. Cooperate 

. Take criticisms profitably 
. Be resourceful 

. Have a good voice 

. Be orderly 

. Admit facts 

. Be constructive 

. Be truthful 

. Cultivate perseverance 
. Be kind 

. Be jolly 

. Have sympathy 

. Have good manners 

. Be self-disciplinary 

. Practice politeness 

. Be self-critical 

. Add to your vocabulary 
. Be resolute 

. Use good judgment 

. Be logical 

. Think straight 

. Be well-read 

. Learn to follow directions 
. Command respect 

. Be attentive 

. Mind own business 

. Cultivate good habits 

. Have will to conquer 

. Be tolerant 

. Have happy disposition 
. Be a leader 

. Be unafraid of work 


NEGATIVE SUGGESTIONS 


. Lacks group instinct 
. Timidity 

. Vulgarity 

. No cooperation 

. Wrong associates 

. Not dependable as to work 
. Weak appearance 

. Lacks force 

. Disagreeable 

. Too loud 

- Does not look you in the eye 
. Weak handshake 

. Heart not in work 

. Too fussy 

. Childish 

. Cannot smile 

. Lacks nerve 

. Uninteresting 

. Poor diction 

. Not industrious 

. Lack of self-discipline 
. Disrespectful 

. Complainer 

. Disobedient to orders 
. Unforgiving 

. Greedy 

. Not thrifty 

. Lack aggressiveness 

. Too bold 

. Dishonest 

. Untidy 

. Inconsistent 

. Uncleanly 

. Cannot take instructions 
. Lacks power of expression 
- Deceitful 

. Lazy 

. Slovenly 

. Unfriendly 

. Self-satisfied 

. Discourteous 

. Cowardly 

. Low ideals 

. Narrow-minded 

. Impractical 

. Bashfulness 

- Poor English 

. Poor record for work 
. Poor vocabulary 

. Moody 

. Ungraceful carriage 

. Lacks culture 

. Satisfied to “‘get by” 
. Insubordination 

. Not sociable 

. Poor attitude toward work 
. Do not command respect 
. Lacks confidence 

. Needs to read more 

. Affected 

. Shiftless 

. Whining disposition 

. Antagonistic attitude 
. Talks too fast 

. Grouchy 

. Nervous 


(Concluded on next page) 
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POSITIVE SUGGESTIONS 


90. Be fair 

91. Have zest 

92. Have a ready smile 
93. Be appreciative 

94. Be progressive 

95. Cultivate a sense of humor 
96. Develop a keen insight 
97. Have determination 
98. Be clean mentally 

99. Act like a gentleman 
. Act like a lady 

. Cultivate self-reliance 
. Be straightforward 

. Appear clean-cut 

. Be generous 

. Be of service 

. Have a big heart 

. Be neighborly 

. Cultivate integrit 

. Have an imagination 
. Be modest 

. Be pleasant 

. Be honorable 

. Be trustworthy 

. Be diligent 

. Try to learn easily 

. Save time 





NEGATIVE SUGGESTIONS 


90. Impudent manner 
91. Not diplomatic 
92. Not enthusiastic 
93. Selfishness 

94. Poor listener 

95. Imposer 

96. Alibi mistakes 
97. Temperamental 
98. Too skeptical 
99. Too conservative 
. Tiresome 

. Procrastinator 
. Abrupt 

. Dictatorial 

. Irritable 

. Crude 

. Unethical 

. Uses slang 

. Voluble 

. Stubborn 

. Obstinate 
111. Egotistical 
112. Exaggerator 
113. Insurgent 
114. Violent 

115. Unruly 

116. Headstrong 
117. Domineering 
118. Forget easily 
119. Boastful 








HOW TO GET ACCURACY IN 
TYPEWRITING 


(Continued from page 197) 


The data were compiled from fifteen-minute 
speed tests given during most of the second 
semester. A similar contest will be held this 
year, but we do not have the details worked 
out at this time. 


Another plan I used—I gave an accuracy 
test every day for a week—10 minutes—and 
we compiled the data for the entire class for 
the week, and also made individual graphs. 
From these the student could see as his error 
line was lowered, his accuracy line was 
raised. 


The possibility of being the school repre- 
sentatives in the state contest is also an in- 
spiration throughout the year. Or just 
displaying the best papers in the typewriting 
room is a stimulant. They like to see their 
papers posted. One day this week I put up 
along with the best papers also some of the 
poorest. I cannot say the student likes to 
see his paper when it is in this group, but I 
believe he will try to avoid having another 
of that quality. Or the record of the entire 
class may be posted. Let us not criticize the 
bad and neglect to show up the good. 


I have discussed accuracy in connection 
with first year typing. Habits established 
then will carry over into second year work, 


and we will not have very grave problems in 
second year classes. 

Let us as instructors be real typewriting 
enthusiasts, and combine our energies and 
our training, to carry on this forward move- 
ment in the typewriting world. And in doing 
this, let us take as our slogan ‘Accuracy 
First.” 








COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPH Y 
(Continued from page 195) 


The shortness of the half year course has 
made the following of this plan intensive as 
to our city and nation. The study of other 
lands has so far not been so intensive and to 
bring as much as possible before the class in 
a short time, we have undertaken a study of 
the chief cities of other countries with special 
reference, of course, to size, industries and 
commercial function. 


This introduction of something like re- 
search work seems to make an economical 
use of the student’s natural desire to make 
use of his own curiosity to further his knowl- 
edge. The strength of the method is its appeal 
to the originality of the student, to his power 
of expression and his use of English. It is 
true that it makes him less a cyclopedia of 
facts. To some extent this may be a weakness. 
However, such facts as he does carry should 
be more truly a part of his experience than 
those gotten by any mere text method. 
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THE VALUE OF BUSINESS CONTACTS* 


by 


“Those who can, do, and 
Those who can’t, teach.” 


HE above statement is a challenge to 
any group of teachers, and especially 
to those of commercial subjects—a 

way to dismiss it is to say that it is untrue 
and unfair. But what are the facts? What 
percent of commercial teachers have pre- 
formed, on the job, where they were under 
the necessity of making good or losing the 
place, the duties for which their pupils are 
being trained? The writer does not pretend 
to have the answer But ventures the guess 
that the percent is extremely small. People 
who have had ample opportunity to obtain 
the facts say that the average teacher han- 
dling classes in commercial subjects is less 
well prepared vocationally than are teachers 
of other vocational subjects. 


In the belief that vocational experience is 
an essential part of the preparation for 
commercial teaching, it has been made a 
requirement for teaching in the Des Moines 
commercial department, and with most 
gratifying results. 

The business experience of Des Moines 
teachers averages more than two and one- 
half years. Those who have gained at least 
a part of their practical experience since 
beginning their teaching seem to believe that 
they have modified their teaching as a result 
of their business experience. 

All believe that they got the employer’s 
point of view sufficiently to enable them to 
better guide pupils away from erroneous no- 
tions about business service. 

They are positive that the techniques 
learned have enabled them to better train 
pupils for a business position. 

They are unanimous in saying that business 
habits acquired have helped in their teaching. 

Many of them gained corrected views, as 
to certain business customs, that have en- 
abled them to give to their pupils a more 
accurate portrayal of business customs. 

The business knowledge gained on the job 
has, they declare, enabled them to proceed 
more intelligently in the training of com- 
mercial workers. 

They list numerous theories about business 
that were shattered through business ex- 
perience. 

Numerous business practices have been 
added as a result of practical experience. 

Pupils have been better prepared to adjust 
themselves to dissimilar business customs. 





*From a pa 


in Chicago in umber, 1929. 


CLAY D. SLINKER 





The teachers believe that their business 
contacts have enabled them to stimulate a 
healthy curiosity about business on the part 
of their pupils. 


The above information was obtained by 
means of a questionnaire used for the purpose. 


Such substantiating statements could be 
extended indefinitely, but perhaps enough 
has been said to suggest the many advantages 
of business experience for teachers. 


Let us think of commercial education as 
a preparation for participation in some 
business pursuit. We are thinking then of a 
vocational business training. Now it is true 
that vocational training for business has 
been carried on as long as business has been 
a factor in society. But until comparatively 
recent times the training has been a direct 
process carried on in and by the business 
institutions themselves. 


The industrial revolution ushered in con- 
ditions which have gradually developed a 
transfer of vocational education from the 
direct to the indirect process—from the shop 
and the office to the school. Thus we see that 
while social institutions remained in their 
simpler forms vocational preparation was ob- 
tained directly and was immediately asso- 
ciated with work. However, under conditions 
existing in the more highly organized society 
vocational education is carried on in and by 
the schools. Industry and commerce still 
have a part, but a smail and diminishing part. 
There is no doubt that the old system accen- 
tuated the selfish aims of trade. The school, 
a social institution, is in a better position to 
inculcate the spirit of service as it applies to 
business and thus develop tendencies favor- 
able to the development of higher standards 
in business as a social institution. 


The transition from apprenticeship and 
its informal and direct methods of training, 
to the school with its formal and indirect pro- 
cesses was not made in any short space of 
time. In the earlier years after the transfer of 
commercial education to the school, business 
employers were still willing to assume a part 
of the responsibility for giving the training 
needed for the job. While this part of the 
preparation continued, the employee received 
a small but slowly increasing wage until his 
semi-apprenticeship period was ended. Dur- 
ing those years the employer did not com- 
plain if the employee were ignorant of busi- 
ness usages. Book learning was all that was 
expected of the school, and in the usual run 
of the grist, it was all that was provided. 


r read before the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation at the annual meeting 
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In more recent years, however, corpora- 
tion schools, and in some instances other vo- 
cational schools have demonstrated that 
vocationally experienced teachers, with prac- 
tical equipment and favorable working con- 
ditions, can provide a training which operates 
as an acceptable substitute for actual business 
experience. There is no doubt that many 
teachers with a fair book knowledge of com- 
mercial subjects fall short of success wholly 
because of the lack of close contacts with 
business. Such contacts have, in repeated 
cases, proven to teachers that some of their 
book learning was incorrect. 

A worker’s earning power is measured by 
the amount of direction he requires on the 
job. Efficient school training is a potent 
factor in determining the worker’s chances 
for success in his initial job. 

Only vocationally experienced teachers can 
anticipate the requirements of a business posi- 
tion. ‘“‘What we would learn we must prac- 
tice” is an accepted principle in education 
today. This is a principle which applies with 
great force in vocational commercial training, 
and fortunate indeed are the pupils whose 
teachers have learned through practice the 
vocation for which the training is aimed to 
prepare. 

For illustration let us apply this principle 
to instruction in swimming. Imagine for a 
moment a swimming instructor whose knowl- 
edge of the subject is theoretical, such as can 
be obtained from books and practice out of 
the water, on benches, etc., where all the 
motions can be practiced. Having drilled his 
class in the same methods, he takes them to 
a pool which is ten feet deep and showing 
them a goal a hundred yards away and tells 
them to plunge in and swim to “success” 
yonder. What are the chances of reaching 
the goal? Wouldn’t the pupils be justified in 
asking ““Teacher have you done it?” Perhaps 
the illustration is too severe, but it illustrates 
the principle involved in vocational commer- 
cial education. The shorthand teacher will 
be a better trainer of stenographers if she has 
had practical experience gained by doing, on 
the job, the many duties that the average 
stenographer must perform. The same rule 
applies to training for other commercial 
vocations. 

Business as organized today is not admin- 
istered on an apprenticeship basis, and 
workers are desired who, with the smallest 
amount of training on the job are able to 
perform the tasks required. It is in providing 
the future employee with this preliminary 
training that the vocationally experienced 
teacher can give to preparation for work the 
significance of business service, the ready 
familiarity with business usuages, and the 
attitudes toward service obligations that are 
commonly passed over unnoticed by the 
teacher whose preparation is theoretical only. 

In a comparatively few instances attempts 
are being made to provide for commercial 
pupils vocational experience on a cooperative 
basis; but as school organization and business 


organization are now set up and administered, 
commercial training on a cooperative basis 
will continue to be the unusual thing for 
many decades yet to come. Vacation jobs 
and school holiday jobs may be had, but for 
a comparative few, and the school must be 
looked to for competent vocational training. 

The school is asked to supply an efficient 
substitute for the direct training formerly 
obtained through apprenticeship. To do this 
the teacher must assume the place of the vo- 
cational worker or the proprietor who form- 
erly did the training, the teaching. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that this can be done 
by teachers who are without vocational 
experience and without business contacts? 
“What we would learn we must practice.” 
What we would teach we must have learned 
through practice. 





THE ULTIMATE OBJECTIVE 
(Continued from page 196) 


tion, and out over the rough highway of 
probation in practical business enterprise. 
The ultimate aim in commercial teaching, as 
well as in other lines of teaching, is to instill 
a spirit and a will, in addition to a current 
mastery of specific techniques and masses of 
information, that will be an exemplification 
of this motto, by which an old colleague of 
mine lived and died: “Continuity of purpose 
and pertinacity of design.” In commercial 
fields as well as in other fields, the ultimate 
aim is to produce people who will live effect- 
ively in high and responsible positions. The 
aim, as elsewhere, is to produce the best kind 
of service that our school systems are capable 
of producing. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


Three Months Divided into 
Two Terms 
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Accredited by University of Kentucky. 

Possible to graduate by taking summer 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING — 
ITS RELATION TO COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
by 
J. E. O'BRIEN, B.S. 


UOTING Dr. Charles F. Wiest, of 
the Kansas State Teachers’ College, 
Hays, “It would be interesting to 

study the natural history of the human 
language if that were possible. Unfortunately 
we know nothing about the history of the 
origin and development of human language. 
That history, we know only by inference.” 
This we do know (according to H. Smith 
Williams in the Historians’ History of the 
World), “The greatest single step ever made 
in the history of man’s upward 
progress was taken when the 
practice of articulate speech 
began.”” As for the public 
speaker—through all the days 
of war, through all the years of 
peace; during periods of re- 
action, during times of prog- 
ress; in sparcely settled coun- 
tries, in densely populated na- 
tions—down through all the 
ages, and periods of human 
activity, in military and civil 
questions; in local and national 
issues the public speaker has 
been and is a moulder of public 
thought and a director of 
public opinion. 

The topic, Public Speaking 
—Its Relation to Commercial Education, 
makes one think of the value of this art in 
other fields. We do not have time to con- 
sider anyone extensively or to call attention 
to others in passing; however, let us turn to 
science and statesmanship. 

The reflecting telescope was invented in 
1668, but the instrument lay in the laboratory 
for several years before the Royal Society 
induced the inventor to present them with it. 
The observations of the compound nature of 
sunlight were not made known to the society 
until 1672 though they were completed before 
the invention of the reflecting telescope. The 
laws of gravitation were known by another 
for several years before Halley gave the in- 
formation to the world. The impelling mo- 
tives of scientific work are not praise, remu- 
neration, or reward; such labors are carried 
on for love of truth, passion for knowledge, 
and joy of discovery plus the desire to render 
service to humanity. But no amount of truth, 
discovery, and knowledge can serve mankind 
unless they are imparted to the people. 

Many men who: dedicate their lives to the 
extension of knowledge are without the funds 
to purchase or construct the instruments 
necessary to their work. Bernard Palissy, 
whose life extended over 79 years of the 16th 
century, was one of the earliest followers of 
the experimental method of study. He con- 
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tributed to agriculture, chemistry, mineral - 
ogy, and geology. He provided a new 
foundation for science, gave a true explana- 
tion of the origin of springs, and like Leonardo 
da Vinci, he understood that fossils repre- 
sented past life—yet, Palissy sacrificed the 
furniture of his home to promote his work. 
Newton at one time was so poverty stricken 
that he asked to be excused from the payment 
of his dues to the Royal Society. The Royal 
Society was unable to find the money to print 
Newton’s “‘Principia”—a work 
regarded as one of the most 
remarkable products of the 
human intellect that the world 
has ever known. Our scientific 
societies are in little, if any, 
better position today. Want 
of ability to do public speak- 
ing means want of patrons, 
want of patrons means want of 
money, want of money means 
humanity pays the price in 
want of knowledge. 

When King Philippe of 
France was told of the death 
of Cuvier, the founder of com- 
parative anatomy and palae- 
ontology, the most celebrated 
man of science in France—the 
ruler said, ‘‘Who is Cuvier?” The history of 
science is a history devoid of popular leader- 
ship and ability to speak. Political history 
can well be called the history of popular 
leaders and public speaking. 

We celebrate the Fourth of July as the day 
upon which the Declaration of Independence 
was signed. History tells us that it was only 
after much deliberation that the colonies 
came to an agreement. That document would 
probably have been laid on the table as the 
telescope lay in the laboratory were it not for 
the ability of John Adams as a speaker. 

During the late war we had many eloquent 
men who gave their time and effort to the 
raising of money and morale to carry on the 
conflict. Had it not been for their assistance, 
this nation and humanity might have suffered 
for the want of money and for the proper 
presentation of our cause and object, as did 
Palissy, Newton, and the realm of science. 

Demosthenes was a Greek statesman who 
died in the year 322 B. C. If you were to 
speak of the Greek orator, no one, much less 
the ruler of this nation, would say, ‘‘Who is 
Demosthenes?”’ 

Edward Everett was a professor of Greek 
Literature, editor of the North American 
Review, and President of Harvard College 
because he was a scholar. He was three times 
governor of Massachusetts, served in both 
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houses of congress, was Minister to England 
and secretary of state under Fillmore because 
he was a statesman. He was a leader because 
he was an orator. 


Burk was democratic beyond his day, for 
he loved justice. One account says, “He 
understood Americans because they were 
English. He understood the Colonists be- 
cause he considered them his equal. He 
understood the people of the colonies because 
he understood the people of Chester, of 
Wales, of. Scotland, and of Ireland. He 
could defend them because he was an orator 
as well as a lover of justice and a judge of 
men and of conditions. 


There may be those who will agree with 
what has been said of science and statesman- 
ship—yet not try to apply it to Commercial 
Education, for they think that statesmen 
were born orators while scientists were not. 
For those of that opinion: When Fox entered 
politics, his manner was awkward and his 
talk lacked conviction. It was only after 
much effort that he mastered speaking with 
the result that he became one of the leading 
men of parliament. The first talk that 
Disraeli made before the British Parliament 
caused that body to respond with laughter at 
his attempts. However, owing to continued 
effort we remember him as a Prime Minister 


was a leading orator. Henry Clay was not 
a born speaker. For years he made a daily 
practice of speaking on the contents of some 
historical or scientific publication. These 
efforts were not made in a grand building, in 
a beautiful hall from a decorated rostrum to 
eager spellbound men and women. They 
were made in cornfields, in forests, or in barns 
with the “horse and ox for his auditors.” 
He was not a born orator, but he became 
speaker of the house of representatives. 


Science and humanity have paid the price 
for want of it. Statesmanship and mankind 
have received the blessings because of it. 
What will future business do with it? That 
depends upon the present teachers of America. 
To specifically state public speaking’s rela- 
tion to commercial education: Commercial 
education is to instruct students in the 
fundamentals of business, and to give them 
the ability to do conitructive commercial 
thinking. Public speaksng’s relation to that 
training is to enable the student to impart his 
thoughts, which otherwise his generation and 
posterity might lose. In the words of W. A. 
Lewis, a prominent Kansas Educator, “The 
greatest agency today ffor efficiency in 
business, for cooperation in business, for the 
spiritualizing of business—is the human voice, 
presenting the dream of some individual 
before an audience composed of business 








—he became a leading statesman because he men.” 
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FACTORS OF 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


By 
STAPLES and YORK 


we 


j 
was written by the authors after many years of experience in t 
teaching commercial geography. The approach to the subject, . 
the arrangement of the material, and the projects given at the end } 
of each chapter have all been tried out in the classroom and proved 4& 
worthwhile. ; 

i 


All statistics that become quickly out of date are avoided, and 
underlying principles are always discussed in connection with 
material facts. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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ls Your Typewritinc Course 
Wet. Orcanizeo? 


The text in typewriting should contain more than enough 
material for the course, and it should be rich in content and 
suggestive teaching methods. The materials of instruction in — 


20th Century Touch Typewriting 
By 
LESSENBERRY AND JEVON 


are organized into blocks of work with learning threads running 
through all of them. The following may be used as the basic 
plan for the first semester’s work when 20TH CENTURY 
TOUCH TYPEWRITING is used as the text: 





INITIATION OF 


MAKING HABITS 








HABITS PERMANENT SPEED EMPHASIS 

Lesson Plan: Review Drills: Straight Copy Mate- 

Review Drill Paragraphs for rial to Increase: 

Location Drill Straight Copy Endurance 

Exercise Short Letters Control 

Rate of Progress Using the Skill 

Key Stroking School Form Analysis of 

a. Emphasis of Errors 








Release 


The above one semester plan is typical of the entire four 
semesters of work which may be offered with the complete 
book. A sample copy of the text will be gladly sent any type- 
writing teacher or school official, upon receipt of a statement 
as to the length of your typewriting course. 
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FRANK C. PHILLIPS was recently made 
Director of the Depart- 
ment of Business Edu- 
cation with supervision 
over the commercial 
subjects in the Junior 


and Senior High 
Schools at Medford, 
Massachusetts. He 


came to this position 
from Rutland, Ver- 
mont, where he had 
been located since 1918 
as head of the commercial department and 
vice-principal of the high school. Mr. Phillips 
is a graduate of the Bennington, Vermont 
High School and of the Bliss Business College 
in North Adams, Massachusetts. He has also 
studied at Yale University, Columbia Uni- 
versity, University of Vermont, and the 
New York State College for Teachers. For 
several years he was in charge of the statisti- 
cal work for the Vermont State Board of 
Education. He has served several terms as 
President of the Vermont Commercial 
Teachers Association and until recently was 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Vermont State Teachers Association. 





Frank C. Phillips 


ee 


GLADYS I. MUNRO has accepted a 
position in the High School of Commerce, 
Detroit, Michigan. Since 1927 she has been 
teaching in the State Teachers College at 
Valley City, North Dakota. She is a graduate 
of Huron College and of the Gregg School, 
Chicago. Her successor at Valley City is 
ETHEL RICHARDS, a former teacher in 
the North High School at Des Moines, Iowa. 
Miss Richards is a graduate of Drake Uni- 
versity. 

Pot 


E. C. T. A. CONVENTION 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion will hold its 32d annual convention at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City, 
April 17-19. The official program will 
be published in the April issue of ‘“‘The 
Balance Sheet.” In the meantime, those 
desiring information regarding the convention 
should write Alexander S. Massell, Secretary, 
addressing him at 155 West 65th Street, 
New York City. 


OK 


A. E. YORK and MRS. M. Q. GAL- 
LAGHER are new members of the commer- 
cial faculty at the Vocational School, Racine, 
Wisconsin. Mr. York is a recent graduate of 
the State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 


BLAKE W. SPENCER, who has been 
with the Technical 
High School in Oak- 
land, California, for 
several years, was re- 
cently made head of 
the commercial depart- 
ment at the Roosevelt 
High School, Oakland, 
succeeding E. G. Grid- 
ley, who accepted a 
position with the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Place- ; 
ment Bureau, University of California. 


Mr. Spencer is a graduate of Spaldings 
Commercial College, Kansas City, Missouri; 
has an A. B. degree from Nebraska Wesleyan 
University; and an A. M. degree from Colum- 
bia University. From 1923-26 he taught 
commercial subjects in the Senior High 
School at Mitchell, South Dakota. Since 
1926 he has been teaching in the Technical 
High School at Oakland. He is doubtless 
well equipped for his new position in the 
Roosevelt High School. 





Blake W. Spencer 


AK 


OHIO BUSINESS SCHOOLS’ 
ASSOCIATION HOLDS MEETING 


The first annual meeting of the Ohio Busi- 
ness Schools’ Association was held at Colum- 
bus, February 7 and 8, with W. E. Harbottle, 
of the Miami-Jacobs Business College, Day- 
ton, Ohio, presiding in the absence of the 
president. The meeting was well attended. 
Most of the private business schools of Ohio 
were represented at the banquet on Friday 
night and at the meeting held Saturday 
morning. The speakers included H. E. V. 
Porter of Jamestown, New York; E. E. Mer- 
ville, Cleveland, Ohio; and E. A. Brown, 
Akron, Ohio. 


The officers reelected for another year 
include the following: F. L. Dyke, Dyke 
School of Commerce, Cleveland, president; 
D. D. Miller, Miller School of Business, 
Cincinnati, vice-president; F. J. Méiller, 
Tiffin Business University, Tiffin, secretary; 
J. H. Kutscher, Oberlin School of Commerce, 
Oberlin, treasurer. 


IK 


FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL, Oakland, 
California, one of Oakland’s oldest senior high 
schools, was completely destroyed by fire on 
New Year’s Day. We understand plans are 
being made to build a modern high school at 
the same location. 
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RICHARD M. ROGERS, formerly head 
of the commercial de- 
partment in the High 
School at Montpelier, 
Vermont, has recently 
accepted a similar po- 
sition in the High 
School at Rutland, Ver- 
mont, where he suc- 
ceeded Frank C. Phil- 
lips. Mr. Rogers is a 
graduate of Bay Path 
Institute, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and of the State Teachers 
College, Albany, New York. 





Richard M. Rogers 
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The many friends of ALFRED SOREN.- 
SEN, head of the commercial department, 
University High School, Oakland, California, 
will be pleased to learn that he is back on the 
job at the University High School after being 
laid up since last May. Mr. Sorensen is a 
Captain of the Reserve Officers Flying Corps. 
He crashed in his plane while flying at Santa 
Rosa, California. 


IT CAN BE DONE 


JOSEPH HEPNER, a graduate of the 
South Hills High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
entered the Pittsburgh Aca- 
demic and Business College, 
July 2, 1929. Without pre- 
vious business training he 
completed Parts I, II and 
III of 20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting, 
attained a speed of 46 words 
per minute in typewriting, 
and 63 words per minute 
in shorthand in _ three 
months time. In that time 
Joseph Hepner he also learned to operate 

the adding machine, mime- 
ograph, multigraph and other office appli- 
ances. 

















While this in itself is a remarkable accom- 
plishment it is even more impressive in view 
of the fact that Mr. Hepner earned his 
expenses while attending school by ushering 
in a local theatre six evenings and two after- 
noons a week. When he graduated on Octo- 
ber 2, just three months after entering school, 
he was placed with a wholesale dry goods 
house as secretary-treasurer. 


This is a story of accomplishment which 
should be an incentive to those who feel that 
they cannot obtain an education because of 
lack of funds. There are undoubtedly many 
thousands of young men and women earning 
their way while attending business schools 
in the United States today. 


CHARLES C. OLSON, formerly head 
of the commercial de- 
partment in the Senior 
High School at Med- 
ford, Massachusetts, 
has recently accepted 
a similar position in 
the High School at 
Stamford, Connecti- 
cut. He comes to his 
new position amply 
qualified by training 
and experience for a 
successful administration of the commercial 
courses. 





Charles C. Olson 
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SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 


The Commercial Education Association of 
Western Pennsylvania will hold its semi- 
annual meeting at Pittsburgh, in the Frick 
Training School, Saturday, April 5, 1930, at 
9:00 A. M. This will be a meeting of special 
interest to all commercial teachers and high 
school principals, as it features four teaching 
demonstrations to be given by educators who 
are nationally prominent in their fields of 
work. Some phase of work will be taught in 
the subjects of Bookkeeping, Junior Business 
Training, Shorthand and Typewriting 


C. M. Yoder, Director of Commercial 
Work, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, will conduct the bookkeeping 
demonstration. He is nationally known as 
Secretary of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation. 


The teaching of junior business training will 
be demonstrated by Juvenilia Caseman, 
Supervisor of the General Business Training 
work in the Hutchinson High School, Buffalo, 
New York. She is recognized as one of the out- 
standing teachers of business training in the 
country. 

Harold H. Smith, New York City, will 
demonstrate the teaching of both shorthand 
and typewriting. He has had a wide and 
varied experience in stenographic, secretarial 
and reporting fields, in typewriter demonstra- 
tion and contest work, and for the past 
fourteen years has been in close contact with 
teachers and their work. He is well known as 
a teacher of methods in shorthand and type- 
writing throughout the United States and 
British Isles. 


RK 


CENTRAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Plan to attend the annual meeting of the 
Central Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
which will be held at Omaha, Nebr., May 8- 
10. The complete program will be published 
in the April number of ‘“The Balance Sheet.”’ 
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WHEELER BUSINESS COLLEGE 
CELEBRATES FORTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY 


The Wheeler Business College celebrated its forty-second anniversary January 31. In 
commemoration of this happy occasion the College kept open house on that date. The College 
was established in 1888. President Willard J. Wheeler has 
been its head for the past thirty-three years. Associated with 
Mr. Wheeler is Mrs. Gertrude G. DeArmond, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the College for the past seventeen years. All 
during the day friends and former students called at the College 
to express their appreciation and good wishes. Numerous 
telegrams and letters also were received from out of town and 
far away friends—all of which bore testimony to the standing 
and past service of this long established commercial training 
school. The fact that the entire building had been remodeled 
and redecorated and new elevator added gave rise to many 
happy comments from the enthusiastic visitors. 





The College is fortunate indeed in having a splendidly 
lighted building with 14,950 square feet on the same level with 
frontage of 165 feet on First Avenue. There has been recently 
added a complete battery of bookkeeping and accounting 
machines for the teaching of machine bookkeeping. The Wheeler 
Business College is one of the few schools in the United States 
to be so equipped. Also, the office practice department has been 
equipped with Remington Noiseless Typewriters. 





W. J. Wheeler 


W. J. Wheeler, President of the school, is generally recognized as a leader in commercial 
education. For many years he has been active in the work of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation and the Southern Commercial Teachers Association. 











Reception room of Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, Alabama, as it 
appeared on the occasion of the celebration of its Forty-Second Anniversary. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


Under the patronage of their Excellencies 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Minister 
of Labor, Commerce and Industry, and the 
Minister of Education, Arts and Sciences of 
the Netherlands, an international congress 
on commercial education was held at Amster- 
dam, Holland, September 2-5, 1929. 

Before the world war such congresses were 
held at Bordeaux (1886), Paris (1889), 
Bordeaux (1895), London (1896), Antwerp 
(1898), Venice (1899), Paris (1900), Milan 
(1906), Vienna (1910), and Budapest (1913). 


These congresses have been organized by 
an international society for commercial edu- 
cation and when this body was re-established 
in 1926 at Zurich the Holland National 
Society for Commercial Education was 
authorized to bring about the reorganization 
of the International Congress in 1929. 

The invitation of the Netherlands govern- 
ment to participate in this Congress was 
accepted by more than thirty nations, and 
approximately six hundred delegates were in 
attendance, officially representing the follow- 
ing countries: Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Chili, China, Denmark, Dutch East 
Indies, Ecuador, Esthonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Holland, 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, Norway, Paraguary, 
Poland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Tsecho Slovakia, United States of 
America, Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yougo- 
slavia. Many were in attendance also from 
countries which did not send official delegates. 
The Hollanders had organized many com- 
mittees, each having important duties relative 
to the preparation for and the administration 
of the Congress. 


On the evening of September 1, this being 
the day just prior to the opening of the 
Congress, Mr. Boissevain, chairman, gave a 
banquet in honor of the visiting official 
delegates. This banquet was followed by a 
reception to all delegates and their ladies. 
The congress throughout was featured with 
banquets, luncheons, and other social func- 
tions which brightened the gathering and 
gave opportunities for the better under- 
standings of people, and their objectives 
through personal contact with them. 

The great diversity of languages spoken by 
representatives to such a meeting sets up a 
serious problem for the presiding officer, but 
this caused no embarrassment to Mr. Boisse- 
vain as he is a linguist of no small ability. The 
readiness with which the interpreters trans- 
lated the informal discussions was one of the 
interesting features of the sessions. 


In his opening address Chairman Boissevain 
referred to the program in the form of a 
symposium which was proposed by the 
American delegation. In this connection he 
spoke of the great confusion that often arises 
due to indistinctness in the nomenclature, 


and implied that there is need for the stand- 
ardization of terms used in business educa- 
tion. He urged the importance of educating 
for commerce in a general sense in order that 
our pupils may ‘‘become useful members of 
the commercial profession.’”’ He placed much 
emphasis upon the development of such 
qualities of character as honesty and relia- 
bility on which all commerce and credit is 
based. At this point he suggested that much 
might be learned from the English in this 
particular. 


The International Congress passed no 
resolutions for the adoption of any schemes of 
education nor the endorsement of specific 
educational policies. It did, however, provide 
for a free discussion of formal papers which 
had been prepared and printed for the occa- 
sion, dealing mainly with the bases of com- 
mercial education, the international inter- 
lacement of economic relations and its effect 
on commercial education, the cooperation of 
commerce and industry with commercial 
education. 


These comments are taken from a report 
on the Proceedings of the International 
Congress prepared by Mr. C. D. Slinker, 
Director of Commercial Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa. The length of the report is 
such that space does not permit of publica- 
tion in its entirety in ‘“The Balance Sheet.” 
However, a copy of the complete report, 
including excerpts of the addresses delivered 
by the various speakers will be furnished to 
any reader of “The Balance Sheet,’’ upon 
request. 

KK 


PROGRAM 
NORTH CAROLINA 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Hugh Morson High School, Room 212 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
March 21 and 22, 1930 


Friday Morning, 9:00 A. M. 


What Modern Business Expects of Present- 
day Education—Mrs. Chase Going Wood- 
house, Managing Director, Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations 

Interpreting the Survey Statistics—Dr. M. 
C. S. Noble, Jr., Director, Division of 
Research and Information, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 

Certification Requirements in North Carolina 
—Dr. James E. Hillman, Director of 
Teacher Training and Certification 

Commercial Education in North Carolina— 
Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, Director, School 
Inspection 

What is Secretarial Training?—Charles C. 
Reigner, Baltimore, Md., Author of ““New 
Dictation Course in Business Literature’’ 
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Friday Afternoon, 2:00 P. M. 

The Teaching and Learning Process in Type- 
writing—Rupert P. SoRelle, New York 
City, Author of “Rational Typewriting”’ 

Teaching Bookkeeping in the Senior High 
School—James W. Baker, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Author of “‘20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting” 

The Pathway of Accuracy in Typewriting— 
George L. Hossfield, World’s Champion 
Typist, School Division of the Underwood 
Typewriter Company 
(a) Discussion 

Advantages of the Anniversary Edition of 
Gregg Shorthand (Round-table discussion). 
Each speaker allowed five minutes. 


Friday Night 6:00 P. M. 
Banquet and Program 
Carolina Hotel Ball Room 

1. Songs—Everybody 

2. Evaluating Recent Surveys in Commercial 
Education in the United States—James 
W. Baker 

3. Dance Solo: (a) “Steppin 

MacCarthy 
(b) “KinKajou Waltz” 
(Accompanied at the piano by Mrs. Sam 
Carter) 

4. Greetings from the Southern Commercial 
Teachers Association—Prof. J. H. 
Shields 

5. New Developments in Commercial Educa- 
tion—Chas. G. Reigner 

6. Vocal Solo—Mrs. William McNeil 

7. The Secretary in Modern Business— 
Rupert P. SoRelle 


it off” Jean 


Saturday Morning 9:00 A. M. 


Problems in the Teaching of Transcription— 
Charles G. Reigner, Author of ‘‘Scientific 
Dictation”’ 


Correlation of Subject Matter and Laboratory 
Materials in the Secretarial Class—Rupert 
P. SoRelle, Author of “‘Secretarial Studies”’ 


Shall the Bookkeeper be a mere “‘Robot”’ in 
the Business Office?—(Speaker to be se- 
cured.) 

4% 
RESEARCH CONFERENCE 
ON COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


The Fifth Annual Research Conference on 
Commercial Education will be held at the 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, May 16 and 
17. The speakers include E. W. Barnhart, 
Chief of Commercial Education Service, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education; 
J. O. Malott, Specialist in Commercial Edu- 
cation, United States Bureau of Education; 
C. M. Yoder, Director of Commercial 
Courses, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wis.; Ann Brewington, College of Finance 
and Administration, Univeristy of Chicago; 
L. L. Jones, Gregg Publishing Company; and 
P. B. S. Peters, Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH BUSINESS 
SCHOOLS MERGE 

Curry College was.-recently merged with 
Duffs-Iron City 
College, thus 
bringing togeth- 
er two of Pitts- 
burgh’s largest 
private business 
schools. Some 
of the readers of 
“The Balance 
Sheet” may re- 
member the 
story of the con- 
solidation of 
Duffs College, 
Iron City Col- 
lege and _ the 
Martin Short- 
hand School 
which appeared 
in the Decem- 
ber, 1922 issue. 

Duffs College, founded in 1839, is the 
pioneer business college in America and in its 
90 years of operation has played a prominent 
role in the development of commercial edu- 
cation. The Iron City College came into 
existence in 1855 and has the distinction of 
being the first school in the Pittsburgh 
district to offer courses in shorthand and 
typewriting. The Martin Shorthand School 
was established in 1870. The school special- 
ized in the preparation of women for busi- 
ness. 

Curry College, the new member of the 
consolidation, was founded in 1860 by Dr. 
Robert Curry. At the time of the merger, 
James H. Wallace was president, and J. D. 
Wallace, secretary. Professor D. B. Hainer 
has been associated with the college for more 
than 40 years. The merging of these schools 
under one roof in a modern four-story fire- 
proof building, located at 424 Duquesne Way, 
gives Pittsburgh one of the largest privately 
operated business schools in the United States. 

A faculty of twenty teachers is maintained 
under the direction of the following executive 
officers: P. S. Spangler, President and 
Manager; M. S. Johnston, Secretary and 
Registrar; S. E. Bowman, Treasurer and 
Principal; J. Merle Baltzer, Assistant Prin- 
cipal; Karl M. Maukert, Advertising Mana- 
ger; Kaye A. Miller, Employment Manager; 
Sara Williams, Office Secretary. 

Mr. Spangler has been active in com- 
mercial school education nationally, having 
served officially with the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation, National Associa- 
tion of Accredited Commercial Schools, and 
for a number of years was secretary of the 
Private School Managers’ Association. He 
has been honored by the Presidency of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
and is a past president of the Rotary Club of 
Pittsburgh, as well as chairman of the 
committee on education of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. 





P. S. Spangler 
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FROM TEXAS 


I have just looked over the contents of the 
October number of “The Balance Sheet,”’’ 
and I am again prompted to do that which I 
have felt that I should do on the receipt of 
each issue, write you a word of commendation 
and appreciation of the service which you are 
rendering the cause of Commercial Education 
in placing this little magazine at the disposal 
of Universities, Teachers Colleges, and com- 
mercial teachers in general. 

We find the magazine very helpful to us in 
our methods classes in Accounting, Com- 
mercial Arithmetic and Commercial Law. 
Then the dissemination of ideas from leaders 
in the field of Commercial Education, as 
Dr. Weersing, Dr. Lomax, and others, makes 
the magazine truly inspirational. 

I plan to make more extensive use of the 
magazine in my courses in commercial edu- 


cation. 
A. A. Miller 
Director of Commercial Education 
North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 
OOK 


FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


I want to say that ‘“‘The Balance Sheet’”’ 
is a very welcome periodical to my office. I 
never fail to read it—everything from the 
articles it contains all the way to the very 
interesting jokes on the back page. I think 
“The Balance Sheet”’ is rendering a very great 
service and I sometimes wonder whether the 
South-Western Publishing Company realizes 
the good that this magazine is accomplishing. 
I think you people in Cincinnati live so close 
to ‘The Balance Sheet”’ that you lose sight 
of the effect it has upon the profession 
throughout the country. 

E. M. Hull, 
President Banks College 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ORK 
FROM FLORIDA 

We are so very glad that the Text Book 
Commission has today announced the adop- 
tion of your books in the following subjects: 
Bookkeeping, Typewriting, Commercial Law, 
Business Arithmetic. 

This, it would seem, is quite a compliment 
to you, since you have been successful in 
securing possibly the next greatest number of 
adoptions of any company entering the com- 
petition. You are to be congratulated on this 
wonderful achievement, and the recognition 
of the superior quality in book materials 
which you have offered. 

James S. Rickards 
Ex-Secretary Florida Educ. Assn. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


FROM OREGON 


This is to acknowledge receipt of the Sup- 
plement to the September issue of ‘“The 
Balance Sheet”’ which you sent me containing 
the printed proceedings of the Seventh 
Annual Meeting of the Pacific Coast Eco- 
nomic Conference. 

I was greatly delighted with the type of 
work that you did. It is a neat, clean job of 
printing, attractive and easy to read. The 
whole job is well gotten up, and I am sure 
that every one interested in the Pacific Coast 
Economic Conference appreciates the fine 
service that you have rendered. In these 
days when advertising is done only for the 
money there is in it, it is a real delight to 
come across an individual or an institution 
that will do something for the service he can 
render to mankind. On behalf of the Pacific 
Coast Economic Association, accept my 
sincere and heart felt thanks for this service. 

By putting these papers that were read at 
the conference in this form they render a wide 
service and can be kept as a permanent 
record, which can be referred to whenever 
there is need or inclination to do so. 

Alfred C. Schmitt 
Head Department of 
Finance and Administration 
Oregon State Agricultural College 
Corvallis, Oregon 
**K 


FROM WASHINGTON 


I am regularly receiving ‘‘The Balance 
Sheet” and it does contain a lot of helpful and 
inspirational material. It appears to me 
better than ever before. 

I feel that every commercial teacher should 
read it from cover to cover, and, therefore, 
I am sending you the name of Miss V. Helen 
La Veine, whom you should put on your 
mailing list. Send ‘The Balance Sheet” to 
her in care of the Kinman Business Univer- 
sity and oblige 

James E. Brown 
Kinman Business University 
Spokane, Washington 

AK 


FROM NEW JERSEY 


I appreciate receiving ‘“The Balance Sheet’”’ 
each month. My chief interests lie in the field 
of typewriting, shorthand, and the transcrib- 
ing process. Therefore, the article for January 
contributed by Mrs. Relta Coryell and dealing 
with the “‘Psychology of Learning to Type- 
write” was especially valuable to me. 

Florence W. McKenty 
High School 
Camden, N. J. 
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A UNIFIED SERIES 


of accounting texts suitable for 
a complete course in accounting, 
is available in SHERWOOD’S 
ACCOUNTANCY. This series 
follows the same effective plan 
of presentation throughout. 
Each volume is an independent 
unit, and may be used as a 
basic text in its particular field. 





UNITS NOW READY | 


Fundamentals of Ac- 
counting 


Constructive Ac- 
counting 


a 





Income Tax Account- 
ing 


WKY 


Write us if interested 
in any of the above. 
a 


ACCOUNTANCY 
By 


J. F. SHERWOOD, 
C.P.A. 

















SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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ANOTHER SCOTCH ONE 


“Lend me tuppence, John, I want to tele- 

phone to find oot if the Mac Nabs are home.” 

“Losh, wumman, dinna be extravagant. 

Juist ask the lassie for the number, an’ when 

she gets it an’ tells ye tae put two pennies in— 
hang up an’ come oot.” 
OK 


HER REGULAR DOSE 


Doctor—What you need, Mrs. Riley, is a 
regular dose of iron. 

Washerwoman—Sure an’ don’t I get a 
regular dose of the iron every day of me life, 
doctor? ae 


THERE’S A LIMIT 


Doolan and Rafferty were examining a 
public building with considerable interest. 

“Doolan,” said Rafferty, pointing to an 
inscription cut in stone, “phwat does thim 
letters ‘MDCCCXCVII’ mane?” 

“That,” replied Doolan, “‘manes eighteen 
hoondred an’ noinety-sivin.” 

“Doolan,”’ said Rafferty, after a thoughtful 
pause, “don’t yez think they’re overdoin’ 
this spellin’ reform a bit?”’ 

AK 


A MERRY-GO-ROUND 


A deputy sheriff was sent to take an inven- 
tory of the property in a house. When he did 
not return for three hours, the sheriff went 
after him, and found him asleep on a lounge 
in the living room of the house. He had made 
a brave effort with his inventory, however: 
he had written down, “‘Living room—1 table, 
1 sideboard, 1 full bottle whiskey.”” Then the 
“full”? had been crossed out, and “half full’’ 
substituted. Then this was overlined, and 
“empty” put in its place. At the bottom of 
the page, in wobbly writing, was written: 
“1 revolving carpet.” 

KK 
FLUNKED 

The following answers were received in the 
midyear examinations held in a _ certain 
school: 

“There are two parts to a sentence, the 
subject and the predicament.” 

“To kill a butterfly, pinch its borax.” 

“Nicotine is such a deadly poison that a 
drop of it on the tail of a dog will kill a man.” 

“The water gathers all in one place in a 
large lake which has numerous holes in it like 
a sieve,” explaining the question, ‘Where 
does rain come from?” 

One aspiring young teacher, after laboring 
six weeks to instruct a class on Julius Caesar, 
asked the question, “What book have we 
been studying?” and received the prompt 
answer, “Julius Shakespeare.” 


TO CHEER YOUR SPELLING CLASS 


There is the ancient and honorable tale of 
the policeman who found a dead horse lying 
on a street corner. Under the rules he was 
required to enter the fact in his notebook. 
He got out the book and then remembered 
that this was the corner of Terpsichore Street 
and Kosciusko Boulevard. 

So he put the book back in his pocket, 
rolled up his sleeves, spat on his hands, took 
deceased by the tail and dragged his remains 
two blocks east to the corner of First and 
Elm. 

RK 
“SEE OURSELVES AS OTHERS 
SEE US” 


X: “How long has Mackie been in busi- 
ness?” 
Y: “Judging from his typewriter ribbon, 
I should say 57 years.” 
*** 


PERSONAL APPEAL 


A young lawyer, pleading his first case, had 
been retained by a farmer to prosecute a claim 
agent against a railroad for killing 24 pigs. 
He wanted to impress the jury with the 
magnitude of the damage. 

“Twenty-four hogs, gentlemen, 24—twice 
the number of you there in the jury box.” 

OK 


EASY GETAWAY 


Mistress—But when you left your last 
place was there no—er—difficulty? 

New maid—No, ma’m. None whatever! 
I just locked the mistress in the bathroom, 
took my trunk and came away without any 
fuss. - 


SOON WILL BE ANCIENT HISTORY 


Martin: “Hunter, who does the most good 
—Henry Ford or Billy Sunday?” 
Hunter: “‘That’s easy! Henry Ford.” 
Martin: “‘How’s that?”’ 
Hunter: “Henry has shaken the devil out 
of more people than Billy Sunday ever can.” 
KK 


OUT OF THE WASTEBASKET 


Mandy: ‘‘What’s de matter, Sam? Don’t 
yo’ love me no mo’?” 
Sam: “Sho Ah does, honey. 


Ah’s jest 
restin’. 


KK 
WONDERFUL CONTROL 


Bridegroom (in poetic frenzy, as they stroll 
along the shore): ‘Roll on, thou deep and 
dark blue ocean, roll!” , 

Bride: “Oh, Gerald, how wonderful you 
are. It’s doing it.’’ 
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AN UNEQUALED COMBINATION 





Fundamentals of Salesmanship 
By R. G. W ALTERS 


ERTAIN fundamental principles of salesmanship, 
govern all phases of selling, including retail selling, 
wholesale selling, specialty selling, advertising, 

and sales correspondence. For those who have had no 
previous training in selling, it is advisable to require a 
course in the fundamentals of the subject. 


WALTERS’ FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMAN- 
SHIP treats the subject in an entirely new way. Lab- 
oratory projects, questions for discussion, illustrations, 
and the use of simple language and straightforward 
explanations create student skill and add greatly to 
student interest. 


we 


Fundamentals of Advertising 
By ROWSE and FISH 


HIS text presents the principles of advertising in 
T an unusually concrete manner. It not only pre- 
sents the theory of the art, but offers constructive 
problems which develop the student’s ability to apply 
theoretical principles. 


Practice is given in writing headlines, and in pre- 
paring copy. An appreciation of good advertising 
results from the study of this text, so that those who 
employ others who prepare advertising material are in 
a position to criticise the work done. 





Full information regarding either of the above two books 
will be sent upon request. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York . Chicago San Francisco 
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Balance Sheet Approach 
Abundant Practice Work 
Flexible Text Material 

q Teachers’ Reference Books 
d) Student Awards 
ln Objective Tests | 











pea 


These are features given special 
prominence in McKinsey’s Book- 
keeping and Accounting. You 
will find numerous other desir- 
able features. 











McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and 
Accounting is published in two 
series, Series A consisting of 
two volumes, and Series B con- 
sisting of three volumes. 





If you prefer the balance sheet 
approach, you will like McKin- | 
sey's Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing. It was the original secondary 
school textbook using this ap- 
proach. Write the South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
New York, Chicago, or San 


Francisco, if interested. 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing 
on this page should be addressed to 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted, as teacher of accounting and 
allied subjects, by lady who is a C. P. A. and 
member of American Institute of Accountants. 
Have had both teaching and practical accounting 
experience. Prefer to locate in Chicago or vicinity. 
Address, No. 244. 





Position wanted as secretary to city superin- 
tendent, university president or department head 
by lady with high school and college training. 
Three years of professional experience and secre- 
tarial experience. I am not only familiar with but 
vitally interested in all phases of educational 
work. Address, No. 245. 


Young man, experienced in teaching, selling 
and managing, wants position in private school 
or chain of schools. Have successfully taught all 
commercial branches. Can enroll students and 
—. _ satisfied. Best of references. Address, 

o. ‘ 





Young lady teacher, with five years experience, 
desires connection with business college for the 
three months vacation period. Might continue 
permanently if pleased. Unquestioned integrity 
with sufficient education to do satisfactory work. 
Have been head of commercial department in 
present position for four years. Can teach type- 
writing, bookkeeping and allied subjects. Avail- 
able June 1. Address, No. 247. 





Young man desires teaching position in busi- 
ness college. Will graduate from commercial 
college in May and desire to teach after that 
time. Best of references. Address, No. 248. 





A college trained man (degree) in Business 
Administration and Accounting will soon be 
open for connection with school giving advanced 
or college grade work in business. Can teach 
Accounting, Business Organization, Salesman- 
ship, and allied commercial subjects. Have had 
— and accounting experience. Address, 

o. " 





Young man with A. B. and B. Accts. degrees 
would like teaching position for the coming 
summer months. Have had seven years business 
and teaching experience. Head of commercial 
department at present time. Might consider 
contract for next fall. Address, No. 250. 





Married man, with bachelors degrees in arts 
and law, also masters and doctors degrees, desires 
teaching position. In present college position for 
ten years. Especially fitted for the business 
administration and commercial teacher training 
a No exorbitant salary ideas. Address, No. 





Radio instructor and commercial teacher wants 
position with business college as head of radio 
department or combination teacher. Can teach 
all commercial branches, including Higher Ac- 
counting. Now head of commercial department 
with two assistants. Specialist in theory and 
practical application of radio including television 
and broadcasting. Address, No. 252. 





School man seeks permanent connection with 
School of Business Administration. Thorough 
training and successful experience. Can teach 
all subjects from elementary to most advanced; 
employed but available for sphere of greater 
possibilities; interview essential to appreciation 
of worth. Address, No. 253. 





Wanted, by young man with college degree, 
position in a private school, located East of the 
Rockies and South of the Ohio. Some money to 
invest. Address, No. 254. 





Position wanted by lady teacher with seven 
years experience in the teaching of commercial 
subjects. High School and normal school gradu- 
ate. Have also had a three year course in com- 
mercial law and accounting. Can teach book- 
oma accounting and allied subjects. Address, 

o. % 


Lady teacher, 22 years of age, desires a teaching 
position in a business college. Have had practical 
experience in public schools. Majored in Gregg 
Shorthand, 20th Century Bookkeeping and Type- 
writing. Can also teach Commercial English, 
Arithmetic, Commercial Law, Spelling and Sales- 
manship. Good disciplinarian and capable of 
supervision. Address, No. 256. 





A gentleman, with over twenty years experience 
as teacher, proprietor, and manager, is open for a 
position. Extra strong in inside work as well as 
in securing business. Past graduates are my best 
friends. Prefer California. Address, No. 257. 





An experienced business college man, finan- 
cially responsible, good references, would con- 
sider a position as manager of a good school, or 
would buy a school, preferably in the East. What 
have you to offer? Address, No. 258. 





Teaching position, preferably in New England, 
desired by young woman for the coming summer 
months. Seven years experience in teaching all 
commercial subjects. Educational qualifications 
furnished on request. Address, No. 259. 





Young married man desires position. Qualified 
to teach Bookkeeping, Accounting, Law, Typing, 
Shorthand; also coach athletics. Capable of 
managing school and will solicit students. Ex- 
perienced with best references. Address, No. 260. 





High school teacher, with three years ex- 
perience in public and private schools and now 
working for Master's degree, desires to secure a 
position in a small college or a good high school. 
Can teach Advanced Accounting, Stenography 
and other allied subjects. Available now. Ad- 
dress, No. 261. 


Man with twenty-five years experience in com- 
mercial school work (in two schools) is open for 
immediate engagement. For past eighteen years 
has been in charge of advertising, business 
getting, and supervision of courses of study. 
Protestant, healthy, active. Not a roamer. 
Address, No. 262. 
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Position wanted as comptroller in college: 
refer location in Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, 
ississippi or Florida. Several years business 
and college teaching experience. Can teach 
bookkeeping, accounting and mathematics. 
Age 33, married, college degree. Address, No. 274. 





Young experienced man, commercial teacher 
with Bachelor of Science degree in Accounting, 
desires position with commercial school teaching 
Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Business Law, and 
Business Mathematics. Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois or Wisconsin preferred. Address, No. 275. 





Experienced school man desires high school or 
college position for next September as teacher of 
Bookkeeping, Accounting, and related commer- 
cial subjects. Prefer New Jersey or near New York 
City. Have B. S. degree in Educatioo and Master 
of Arts degree with majurs in Commerce and 
Education. Address, No. 282. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted, by well established western business 
college, an experienced school man with good 
—— to head Commercial Department. 

ust have good educational qualifications and 
be able to teach work of college grade. Adequate 
salary. Address, No. 263. 





I wish to get in touch with a broad-minded, 
well educated woman of middle age who teaches 
Gregg Shorthand and the other commercial 
subjects, and is willing to consider a position in 
the South. Address, No. 264. 





Commercial teachers can make a profitable 
connection with a well established successful 
Chicago corporation. Part time work right in 
your own community. Selling experience desir- 
able but not necessary. Dignified, pleasant work. 
No canvassing. Address, No. 265. 





Old established liberal arts Southern College 
with splendid reputation is expanding its curricu- 
lum to include practical arts, and will specialize 
on commercial teacher training. We require two 
high grade field men of personality and actual 
sales ability for promotion work and to enroll 
students. School is state accredited, and is widely 
and favorably known for the excellence of its 
work. Advertising aids and congenial environ- 
ment make this an exceptionally desirable con- 
nection. State full particulars in first letter. 
saseees, A. G. Stanwood, Bus. Mégr., Morristown, 

enn. 





Well known and long established New England 
business school seeks man with experience in 
selling tuition, with the thought of assisting in 
the direction of the sales work and to later take 
charge of the sales activities of the school. Must 
be a man of successful experience and pleasing 
personality. Address, No. 266. 





SOLICITOR WANTED. Long established, re- 
liable and prosperous business school located in 
large Middle-West city wishes to connect with 
high-grade, experienced, well educated solicitor. 
Must have clean record and be strictly reliable. 
Will employ good man on six months or yearly 
basis. We have a good proposition on straight 
salary, salary and commission, or straight com- 
mission basis. State age, qualifications and 
experience. Address, No. 267. 





Wanted, registrar and scholarship salesman for 
established business school in Washington, D. C. 
To a thoroughly experienced man who can get 
results, we are prepared to offer an attractive 
proposition. Write us fully about yourself. 
Address, No. 268. 


Experienced extension scholarship fieldman, 
with car, for year round position, in Pacific 
Northwest territory, calling on actual inquiries 
only. Remuneration based on a 25% marketing 
allowance. Expense advanced. Address, No. 269. 





FIELD MAN wanted by leading Pacific Coast 
College of Business Administration granting 
recognized degrees. Long established, excellent 
reputation, strong selling plan and bang-up 
support. Want man of good education, strong 
personality and expert selling ability. Excellent 
opportunity for real go-getter. Give age, educa- 
—— and salary expected. Address, 

oO. 





Wanted man and wife to take charge of small 
business college about June 2. Will pay $350 to 
$500 per month. Very low expense. Small invest- 
ment required. Must be A-l instructors and 
good mixers. Protestant with degree preferred. 
Address, No. 277. 





Man about 35, who knows Gregg Shorthand and 
20th Century Bookkeeping. Someone who is 
chuck full of pep and anxious to make a place 
for himself. Prefer a married man. Northern 
Ohio business college. Address, No. 278. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business school in a capital city in one of the 
Central States. No indebtedness. Ranks first 
class. Wonderful opportunity. Owner has other 
business interests in another town. Exceptional 
territory. Address, No. 270. 





One of the largest, most profitable commercial 
schools in the Chicago district. Yearly enrollment 
about three hundred. Established eleven years. 
Owner entering another field. Reasonable price 
to responsible person. Address, No. 271. 





Will sell an interest in school located 300 miles 
north of St. Louis. Has been under present 
management for about twenty years. Desire 
partner who is a teacher of Gregg Shorthand or an 
experienced solicitor. Must be able to invest 
$10,000. When answering, state qualifications, 
education, experience, and age. Address, No. 272. 





Either part or full interest in school in live 
town in Central State. In splendid territory and 
enjoying excellent business. Write for particulars. 
Address, No. 280. 





A well equipped business college in a good live 
Nebraska town of 7000 people. Only business 
college in this town or within many miles. No 
commercial taught in local high school. Will sell 
on easy terms if sold soon. Address, No. 283. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


School wanted in city of 100,000 or over. West 
or Southwest preferred. Address, No. 281. 





Middle-aged man, married, licensed to 
practice law in his state, and of twelve 
years experience as superintendent of 
high schools, wants to lease a good busi- 
ness college. Would consider buying 
interest in partnership. Should like to 
teach this coming summer in a good repu- 
table commercial college. Salary no big 
item for summer teaching. Experience 
desired. Can teach ——— taught in 
such schools except shorthand and steno- 
type. Address, No. 273. 
































TOPICS WHICH WILL INTEREST STUDENTS 
OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AGE 
ARE FOUND IN 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 





By 
CRABBE and SLINKER 


¢ ¢ 


Characteristics of Business 
Business as a Career 


Business Forms for Transactions with 
a Bank 


Business 
Money 


Forms for Transmitting 


Business Forms for Other Financial 
Transactions 


Business Forms for a Purchasing De- 
partment 


Business Forms for Shipping Mer- 
chandise 


The Writing of Business Letters 
The Use of the Telegraph 
The Use of the Telephone 
Office Methods and Filing 


Accounting Records for an Individual 
Accounting Records for a Family 
Accounting Records for Organizations 
Legal Form of Organization 
Production and Distribution 

Auxiliary Organizations 

Investments 

Insurance 


Bonds, Stocks, Real Estate, and Per- 
sonal Loans 


Selecting a Position in Business 
Securing a Position — Preparation 
Securing a Position — Application 
Securing Promotion 

Word Study 


This is an ideal textbook for classes in junior business training. 
It is equally valuable for drop-out students, and for those who 
will take more advanced commercial subjects and complete the 


high school course. 


We shall be glad to tell you all about this text and the practice 


pad which accompanies it. 


¢¢ 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


























ARE YOU PROUD OF THE RESULTS 
OBTAINED FROM THE 


ARITHMETIC YOU USE? 





wee 


BETHLEWEM. Pa 




















January 16, 1930 
Arlene M. Serkheiser 





Sout®-feetern i Se. 
1-3 ~> 4eet Third St 
Cineinseti, Ohio 





Gentlemen 

Seentaten Business College adopted BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rubert for use in og ecbool 
classes coginutes in September of last ye: 


eeling eure thet you will be interested in 


$| eesesese : 





& 


time, by etudente in 

These students 4i¢ cot know thet 

‘his work was to be displ ot Lay *ny other wey then the 
regul pesting on our bulle board. 


I cannot refrain, et thie time, from « word or 


our scheme of bus 
. heve 4 
subject of erithmetic since ust: this oe 34 : iaie 
éents ere so much sore interes’ then forme: 
point alone should be « ae a — oc 
inte consideration by those thinking of A 


Mey I hear from you later as to whet you think 
of the work of ay students? 
Very truly yours, 
sy" Pp 
Co. Fe al ar 


Instructor in arithmetic 











Not theoretical, abstract problems, but problems taken from 
actual business — problems which will develop the constructive 
mathematical ability of your students — these feature 


CURRY AND RUBERT'S 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Published by 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York Chicago San Francisco 














